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lion also remained, and the last of them was not abolished until
1874. The general policy of the government was in favour of
free trade until 1914, in spite of a protectionist campaign in the
'8os, and another, more formidable, inaugurated by Joseph
Chamberlain in 1903. What defeated him with the electorate
was largely the lingering memory of the 'hungry forties/ During
the earlier part of the free trade period, especially, every class
in England made extraordinarily rapid progress. Free trade alone,
of course, did not account for this; the industrial supremacy of
England and the trans-continental railways in America were
essential factors. But without free trade, progress could not have
been so rapid. From 1846 to 1914, the doctrines of the econo-
mists, with occasional modifications, proved, on the whole, suffi-
cient to provide continually increasing well-being in all classes.
Elsewhere, there were more complications. Napoleon III, it is
true, was induced by Cobden to introduce freer trade with
England by the Commercial Treaty of 1860, which abolished pre-
vious prohibitions of imports on a host of articles, and reduced
French duties on almost all imports from England to thirty per
cent or less. But this was only passed by Napoleon's fiat, and
was never widely popular in France. The manufacturers, as was
natural, felt it impossible to stand up against English com-
petition without the help of a tariff. In spite of their lack of
enthusiasm, however, Napoleon made a similar treaty two years
later with the German Zollverein. The only class in France who
were whole-heartedly in favour of free trade were the vine-
growers, since they depended upon exports. But when their
business was ruined by the phylloxera, they became persuaded
that, in some inscrutable manner, a tariff would enable them
to cope with this noxious micro-organism. From that moment
there have been no free-traders in France, except a few isolated
intellectuals. But owing to commercial treaties, concluded under
the influence of Cobden, it was not till 1892 that France adopted
a tariff involving general high protection.
In Germany, where the multitude of petty states with separate
customs caused intolerable vexations to commerce, the most
important step towards free trade, from the industrialist's stand-
point, was the establishment of the Zollverein (Customs Union),
which, chiefly through the action of Prussia, gradually came to
include all Northern Germany, and, after 1871, the whole of the
new Empire except Hamburg and Bremen. In the formation of
this Union, especially before the political unification of Germany,